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RIENZI. 


BuLwer’s new novel is creating great sensation in those | 
sections where ic hus been read, Criticism seems almost to be | 
lost inpraise. We havea copy before us,and hasten to furnish | 
the readersof the Mirror with anextract. We select it, not | 
because it is one which is characteristic of the work, but rath- 
er on account of its beauty, and adaption to our purposes. The 
work is principally occupied with scenes which have refer- 
ence to affairs of state, although there is some love and much 
beautiful sentiment. 

We are perfectiy aware of the difficulty which a reader of 
an extract must have in orde1 to comprehend its relations and 
beauty. In that which follows, characters are named, of 
whose peculiarities he may not have the slightest conception. 
But we belicve it will be quite intelligibleafter we have made 
abrief explanation. Adrian, isa young noble of the family 
of Colonna, who has been sent from Rome by Rienzi on an} 
embassy to Naples. On his way thitherhe stops at the castle 
of Walter de Montreal, a knight of the order of St. John, and 
a leader of a horde of those banditti, who at that period infest- 
ed Italy. Adeline is the lehman of Montreal, who, by the | 
vow of the order to which he belongs, is prevented from mar- | 
trying her. Montreal has been telling Adrian the history of | 
his lady’s misfortunes, which flings upon their hearts a load of | 
melancholy. After he has finished the sad story, we begin | 
our extract.—Eds. Cincinnati Mirror. 








‘Monrreat started to his feet as if he strove, by a strong ef- | 
fort, to shake off the weakness that had crept over him in his | 
narration. 

“Think no more of it. Life is short—its thorns are many | 
—let us not neglect any of its flowers. This is piety and wis- 
dom too; nature, that meant me to struggle and to toil, gave | 
me, happily, the sanguine heart and the elastic soul of France; | 


and I have lived long enovgh to own that to die young is not | 
anevil. Come, Lord Adrian, let us join my lady ere you part, | 
if part you must; the moon will be up soon, and Fondi is but 
ashort journey hence. You know that though I admire not! 
your Petrarch, you with more courtesy laud our Provencal bal- | 
lads, and you must hear Adeline sing one, that you may prize 
them the more. The race of the Troubadours is dead, but | 
the minstrelsey survives the minstrel!” | 
Adrian, who scarce knew what comfort to administer to the | 
affliction of his companion, was somewhat relieved by the| 
change in his mood, though his more grave and sensitive 
nature was a littie startled at its suddenness. But, as we have 
before seen, Montreal’s spirit (and this made perhaps its fascin- | 
ation) was asa varving and changeful sky; the gayest sunshine 
and the fiercest storm swept over it in rapid alternation; and | 
elements of singular might and grandeur which, properly di- | 
rected and concentrated, would have made him the blessing | 
and glory of his time, were wielded with a boyish levity rous- | 
edinto war and desolation, or lulled into repose and smooth- , 
hess, with all the suddenness of chance, and all the fickleness | 
of caprice. 
Sauntering down to the beach, the music of Adeline’s lute | 
sounded more distinctly in their ears, and involuntarily they | 
hushed their steps upon the rich and odorous turf as, in a voice, 
‘hough not powerful, marvelously sweet and clear, and well | 
adapted to the simple fashion of the words and melody, aot 
sung the following stanzas: | 


LAY OF THE LADY 


1. 


Ah! why art thou sad, my heart? Why 
Darksome and lonely? 
Frowns the face of the happy sky 
Over thee only? 
Ah me ah me! 
Render to joy the Earth! 
Grief shuns, not envies, Mirth! 
But leave one quiet spot, 
Where Mirth may enter not, 
To sigh ah me!— 
Ah me! 


OF PROVENCE. 





II. 


As abird, though the sky be clear, 
Feels the storm lower, 
My soul bodes the tempest near 
In the sunny hour; 
Ah me, ah me! 
Be glad while yet we may! 
I bid thee, my heart, be gay: 
And still, [know not why,— 
Thou answerest with asigh 
(Fond heart!) ah me!— 
Ah me! 


III. 


As this twilight o’er the skies, 
Doubt brings the sorrow; 
Who knows, when the daylight dies, 
What waits the morrow! 
Ah ine, ah me! 
Be blithe, be blithe, my lute, 
Thy strings will soon be mute; 
Be -blithe—hark! while it dies, 
The note, forewarning, sighs 
Itslast—ah me !— 
Ah me! 


“My own Adeline—my sweetest night-bird,”’ half whispered 
Montreal, and, softly approaching, he threw himself at his la- 
dy’s feet—“thy song is too sad for this golden eve.” 

“No sound ever went to the heart,” said Adrian, **whose ar- 
row was not feathered by sadness, true sentiment, Montreal, 
is twin with melancholy, though not with gloom.” 

The lady looked softly and approvingly up to Adrian’s face; 
she was pleased with its expression; she was pleased yet more 
with words of which women, more than men, would acknowl- 
edge the truth. Adrian returned the look with one of deep 
and eloquent sympathy and respect; in fact, the short story 
he had heard from Montreal had interested him deeply in her: 
and never to the brilliant queen, to whose court he was bound, 
did his manner wearso chivalric and earnest a homage as it 


did to that lone and ill-fated lady on the twilight shores of 
| ‘Terracina. 


Adeline blushed slightly and sighed; and then, to break the 
awkwardness of a pause which had stolen over them, as Mon- 
treal, unheeding the last remark of Adrian, was turning the 
strings of her lute, she said—“of course the Signor of Castello 
shares the universal enthusiasm for Petrarch?” 

“Ay,” cried Montreal; **my lady is Petrarch-mad, like the 
rest of them; but all I know is, that never did belted knight 
and honest lover wou in such fantastic and tortured strains.” 

In Italy,’? answered Adrian, “common Janguage is exag- 
geration;—but even your own Troubadour poetry might tell 
you that love, ever secking a new language of its own, cannot 
but often run into what to all but lovers seems distortion and 
conceit.” 

‘Come, dear signor,’ said Montreal, placing the lute in 
Adrian’s hands, “let Adeline be the umpire between us, which 
music—yours or mine—can woo the blander.” 

“Ah,” said Adrian, laughing, “I fear me, Sir Knight, you 
have already bribed the uinpire.”* 

Montreal’s eyes and Adeline’s met; and in that gaze Ade- 
line forgot all her sorrows, 

With a practiced and skilful hand, Adrian touched the 
strings; and selecting a song which was less elaborate than 
those mostly in vogue among his countrymen, though still con- 
ceived inthe Italian spirit, and in accordance with the sen- 
timent he had previously expressed to Adeline, he sang as 
follows :— 


LOVE’S EXCUSE FOR SADNESS, 


Chide not, beloved, if oft with thee 
I feel not rapture wholly; 

For ave, the heart that’s fill’d with love, 
Runs o’er in melancholy. 

To streams that glide in noon, the shade 
From summer skies is given; 

So, if my breast reflects the cloud, 
*Tis but the cloud of Heaven! 

Thine image glass’d within my soul 
So well the mirror keepeth, 

That, chide me not, if with the light 
The shadow also sleepeth. 


“And now,” said Adrian, as he concluded, “the lute is to 
you: I but prelude your prize.” 

The Provencal laughed, and shook his head—With any 
other umpire, I had had my lute broken on my own head for 
my conceit in provoking such a rival; but I must not shrink 
from acontest Ihave myself provoked, even though in one day 
twice defeated ; and with that, in a deep and exquisitely mel- 
odious voice, which wanted only more scientific culture to 
have challenged any competition, the Knight of St. John 
poured forth 











































THE LAY OF THE TROUBADOUR. 
I. 


Gentle river, the moonbeam is hush’d on thy tide, 
On thy pathway of light to my !ady I glide, 
My boat, where the stream laves the castle, I moor,— 
Allat rest save the maid and her young Troubadour: 
As the stars to the waters that bore 
My bark, to my spirit thou art; 
Heaving yet, see it bound to the shore, 
So moor’d to thy beauty my heart,— 
Bel’ amie, bel’ amie, bel’ amie ! * 


II. 


Wilt thou fly from the world? It hath wealth for the vain; 
But love breaks his bond when there’s gold in the chain; 
Wilt thou fly from the world? It hath courts for the proud ;— 
But Love, born in caves, pines to deathin the crowd. 
Were this bosoin thy world, dearest one, 
Thy world could not fail to be bright; 
For thou shouldst thyself be its sun, 
And what spot could be dimin thy light: 
Bel? amie, bel? amie, bel? amie! 
III. 


Therich and the great woo thee, dearest; and poor, 
Though his fathers were princess, thy young Troubadour: 
But his heart never quailed save to thee, his adored; 
There’s no guile in his lute, and no stain on his sword. 
Ah, I reck not what sorrows I know, 
Could I still oa thy solace confide; 
And I care not, though Earth be my foe, 
If thy soft heartis found by my side,— 
Bel? amic, bel? amie, bel? amie! 
IV. 


The maiden she blush’d, and the maiden she sigh’d, 
Not acloud in the sky, not a gale on the tide; 
But though tempest had raged on the wave and the wind, 
That castle, methinks, had been still left behind! 
Sweetlily, though bow’d by the blast, 
(To this bosom transplanted) since then, 
Wouldst thou change, could we call up the past, 
To the rock from thy garden again. 
Be? amic, be? amie, bel’? amie! 


Thus they alternated the time with converse and song, as 
the wooded hills threw their sharp, long shadows over the sea; 
while from many a mound of waking flowers, and many a copse 
of citron and orange, relieved by the dark and solemn aloe, 
stole the summer breeze, laden with mingled odors; and, over 
the seas, colored by the slow-fading hues of purple and rose, 
that the sun had long bequeathed to the twilight, flitted the 
gay fire-flies that sparkled along that enchanted coast. At 
le ngth, rising above the dark forest-steeps, the moon slowly rose, 
gleaming on the gay pavilion aud glittering pennant of Mon- 
treal,—on the verdant sward,—the polished mail of the soldiers, 
stretched on the grass in various groups, half shaded by oaks 
and cypress, and the war-steeds grazing peaceably together— 
a wild mixture of the pastoral and the iron time. 

Adrian, reluctantly reminded of his journey, rose to depart. 

“I fear,” said he to Adeline, “that I have already detained 
you too late in the nightair; but selfishness is little considerate.” 

“Nay, yousce we are prudent,” said Adeline, pointing to 
Montreal’s mantle, which his provident hand had long since 
drawn around her form; “but, if you must part, farewell, and 
success attend you!” 

“We may meet again, | trust,” said Adrian. 

Adeline sighed gently; and the Colonna, gazing on her face 
by the moonlight, to which it was slightly raised, was painful- 
ly struck by its almost transparent delicacy. Moved by his 
compassion, ere he mounted his steed, he drew Montreal aside, 








# «Fairest love 'is the phrase by which we would render ‘Bel’ amie.’ 
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Assistance and a wheelbarrow was procured and the philoso-| 
1 
pher to his scat Was sinving 


‘Farewell thou coast of glory,’ | 


but before they arrived at the point prepos ‘d, Solomon was! | 
fastasiecp. bic was fined and Uisaiissed.—Vade Mecum. 





SPANISH LADIES. 


Frost the extreme heat of the weather we could do little else | 
after o: parade: than pore over our Spanish grammars. 
Pada AE. s were not much the fashion, for in this climate 
the poo ile piste irly to enjov the ¢ vol of the morning. "The 
ladies tirst 
oluac 
with a gl 





andatier breakfast, which consists 





slot bread, washed down 
! at homes; lounging veneral- 
lvin louse dishaliiic, or seated in the Moorish fashion on mats, 
working, or plasing the euitar, until the dinner hour, which is 
usualiy abouttwo o'clock. Immediately aiter this, man, Wo- 
man, and child, take a siesta for ae uple of hours. The la- 
dics then vdorn themselves for tie amusement of the evening, 
which cousisi:s in promel iding, attending the the atre, r-| 
tulias,&e. As the divdeehnessone sces the clegant forms of} 
the pretty little signoretassiowly but graectully pacing alone, 
with creet carringe, to their favorite public walk; they being 
always in advanee of their mammas or the old) Duenna, who 
follow at a siiort distance behind —They stull adhere to thei 
national dress, which is certainly unique, and imost becoming, 
being caleulated to display thes y of their persons to au-| 
Vantage; and ie fair “aaditan is ter themselves that they 
excel in dr i rest of their country- 
women.—Their pretty t ttle feetyin thehtsilk hose, and the} 
neatest slippers in the world, suow advantgcously unde, the | 
black ‘savs,’ always put on previously to going out over their 
underdress. It isof satin or silk, ornamented with flounces 
of net-work, co: iposed of jet black beads, and silk tufts or 
tassels; the all round is loaded with stall shot, to 
keep it close t eficure. The bodice, which is like w ise trime 
med with net &c. at the should rs and cuffs, where | 
there ar: gold is closely fitted wn.—Their fine dark } 
hair is tastciully dressed and adorned with choice flowers, hav-| 
Inga high eoinb inlaid with gold deviecs; over which is thrown! 
the gracetul white mrntilla, so place dinthe comb as to leave| 
the face and forehead bare; the flowing endsare crossed in, 
front of the chest and held close by the left arm. In the right| 
hand is he id their constant companion, the fan, which they han- 
dle with a dexterity peculiar to themselves, playfully tossing it 
open, or siutting it With great rapidity or at tines, Courting) 
the gentle breeze by fann 




















ss, ligure and fortunes, ali tie 








ing themselves; at others, it sup- 
plants “ parasol, being ¢ uploved to ke ep off the sun. When 
closed, faa luok at you, and shake it, held upwards, it 
Means * cin do vou do!’ 
here, | want to sseak to you?? When ing rage, they flirt it 
open, ar 1d close it ina hasty manner, to show their indignation ;' 
in fact, they havea complete fun-language. 





| wards the poor and unaappy. 3d. The six essential bi 


/ tiomnotthat w hic! 


It he ld pointing downwards, ‘Come ‘ 


THS CHIZESE. 


Tne Chinese have a strong aversion to innovations; and 
very little cfforcis made tot npYove Tier tistitutions, althougt 


Nv painsisspared to preserve them, dna Chincse education, 
the llowime are th caiel tooies to whici lustruotion refers: 
Ist. Phe six virtues; mamely, prudence, ety, wisdom, equity, 
lide 





’ 
and concord, 2h. Toe six laudable actions; to wit, 
obedience to parents, love to brothers, harmony with relatives, 
affection for neighbors, sincerity with iriends, and merey. to- 
ahiches 
of knowledge; viz. religious mites, music, archery, horseman- 
ship, Writing and accounts. 


EDUCATION, 


The education - the present race of females ig not very fa- 
vorable tu dumest.e happiness. Pormy own part, | call educa- 


 s.notheis a woman with accomplishments, 





| but that which tends to consolidate a firm and regular system 


vf character—that which tends to for 
anda wile. JT eall education not 
the shreds and patehes of useless arts 


a Tene, a COMmpuilon 
it whiea is imi 





ide up ol 
vlich ineul- 


cates prince ples, pol.shes taste, 1 





’ 5 ry cuilvates 
reason, sul bauues tle PUSSOUS, GIP c! Sy habituates 


to reflection, trains tu seli-di nial, and nore especially, that 
Which refers all actions, feciings, seutiments, tusies, and oe 
sions to .he love aud fear oj Gou.—H. Mouse. 


PRINCIPLES. | 

Prayixc without instilling principles, might be as ineffica-| 
cious as instruction Without prayer, ‘That it was like a hus-! 
bandman who should cxpeet that praying for sunshine should 
produce a cropot corn ima ficld where net one grain had been | 


;sown. God, indeed could effect this, but he docs not doit; 


and the means beingot his own appointment, lis omnipotence 
is not less exerted by lias cirect bas certain clicets to follow 
certain causes, tuanit would be by an arbitrary act.—Ibid, | 


PARCITAL DEFECT. 


Gop never meant, however, that religion wasto be trans- 
ferred arbitrarily, like an hetr-loom, but “the promise was 


ace) 
compamed with Condit-ons and injunctions. It would gener- 
ale be found taat where tie children of prous parents turned 
out il, there had been some mistake, 
fauiton the part of parents, 
Ty} — bid. 


suine neglect, or some 
that they had not used tie right 








' CONSISTENCY. 


Ir it be absurd to expect prrection, it is not unreasonable 
to expect consistency. Do not suficr youselt to be caught by a 
shining quality ull you know it is not counteracted by the 
opposite defect Be net taken in by strictness in one point till 








vou are assured there is no laxity mothers. In character, as| 
in architecture, proportion is beauty.—Ibid. 
LEARNING. | 


Wuorver is learned will mest probably be liberal. This! 
is one great benelit of science and philosophy. Knowledu 
elevates the mind, and a man of extensive and elevated views 
will not be a bizot; nor will ie be intolerant, except towards 
the obstinate and wiliul evil-doer, Indeed he will pity even 
such, and scck their relormation. ° 


BIBLICAL ERROR. 

Tne same word in Hebrew signifies blessing and cursing; 
as they say in italian, of unset benedicto, (vou are a cursed 
rascal.) Where we make Jub's wife advise him ‘to curse God | 
and die,’ it should be ‘bless God and die; bless him for the 
good you have hitherto received, and die to avoid the evils that 





‘ure to come upon you.—Dean Spence’s Anec. in Loc. 


Ter present Lord ——is one of the politest of men; he 
would not intentionally say a rude thing for the world: but in 
is extreme ardor he sometines overshvots the mark. A gone 
Heman waited upon him with a letter of introduction; his 
lordship was engaged tarce applicants deep; his new visitor 
| nd idy—*lly tine, my lord, isof no 
conse quencc—another morning=-or, perhi ap: >» your lordship 
wishes me towel? Lis lordsaipy inhis flurry and anxiety, 
said, in the politest tone imagiables—*Oh, dear, no! not at 
ail; guile the contrary. 





A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


Tavion, the waters;oet, who Lived inthe time of Charles %. 
gives the following line as reading the same backwards and 
forwards: 


‘Lewd did Ilive & evil I did dwel;’ 


and adds, *! will give any man five shillings for as many as 
heean make in Baglsh. We do not know that the prize was 


cvcr claumed. 





AN IMPROMPTU. 


Anva good one, by a travcler—a better description of a sea 
voyage than voluimes could b 


‘Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip: 
Sometimes, you ship asea, 
Aud sometimes see a sip. 


AWECDOTE. 


4 ne Cor mnt de Grasse being wounded inthe knee with a mus 
ket ball, the surgcons made many incisions, Losing patience, 
at lust, he assed them why they eur and carve d so cruelly. 
‘We seek for the ball,’ suid they. ‘Why the devil did you not 
s,eak before,’ said the Count, *I have it in my pocket.’ 











HOW TO COLTZiT MURDER. 


TaKra pretty young lady —tall her she has a pretty foot— 
she will wear a siall shoe—go out in wet spring weather— 
catch a cold—then a fever and dieina month. ‘This receipt 
never fails. 





SELECTID POETRY. 


A SIMILEI. 


1T ween flew’ry banks with beauty bright, 
A sireamlet, *mid the golden light 
Ih ld on its way: 
So clear, it did like ehrystal seem— 
Sostull, itmight be thought to dream— 
Su deep, its bed scarce met the beam 
Of burning day. 


A pe pble on that strenamlet fell— 

How did the myriad circles swell, 
And widening go! 

Till darkening in their hurried pace, 

A brighter lustre lit its face, 

And onward crept with dimless grace 
Its freshened flow. 


Thus the pure stream of love is broken 
By word unkind, or thoughts mis-spoken, 
A moment’s while; 
Yet when the dark’ning cloud is gone, 
With deeper joy it sparkles on, 
While gicams its te artulness upon 

A fairer sinile. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. came, Mackintosh never deserted the whig genes, to one of the most brilliant productions of modern times, she | 

although he never was an unscrupulous adherent to all that Jutit was in the social circle that Mackintosh was seen ig a 

————_——_—_— —= = party’s phases. Indecdit was his j« aluusy of at all comprom-| his chiefest glory. As the centre of an intellectual System q Fg 

NATURE’S PRIME MINISTER. ising the principleson which the English Revolution of 1688] giving forth light and heat and power in the most brillians 4 a 

Turee kingdoms hath nature—and tracing he rplan os Meet d, i hich subsequi i him a = ren and | pane menage “ . mind - cahnentbors rarer dee Was ei ora 

tie Reali aniae dindinendl profit, and which is a soflion answer to the stale and clumay without a superior. The pen be disputed between him Dall 

Three kingdoms hath Woman, three kingdoms bath Man, calumny which would brand him as an apostate from his politi- and Coleridge. The latter was addicted to sermonizing, the ae 

And thusare the trios disposed : cal firet love. n former was prone to dissertating. It is not for omnae Who are Ty 

The first and the least is the Mineral Realm, In 1799, Mackintosh de five red thirty rhe lecture s on the | pe rsonally unacquainted with the peculiar excellencic S of both Bical 

The ckeleton strength of the world, Law of Nature and of Natlons, th introductory to which has | to determine the supe rior me¢ rit of either. They we re both emi. B hetw 

Round which, like a vein thet ivieso’erwheim, alone been published. They enhanced his reputation for pro- | nently creat men in conve rsation, and were through life fond of apat 

The leaf-bannered Empire *s unfurled. found le slat. and general knowledge; and he had the | talking 26 cut = s of ardent admire TS, and the remark, made rime 

faction of addressing them to one of the most learned audi- | of Mackintosh is equally applicable to his great poetical cotem- No: 

Such the gross parent kingdoms—in wedlock trom them turies ever convened. His legal practice gained him a re putas | porary, that he squandered away the treasures of his mind in z Pw 

Spring the purified soul-gifted powers; | tion for splendid rhetorical abilities, although his Scottish dia-| fipenny worth’s. They were both incessantly projecting great sa 

For man bears the stamp of the rough-angled gem, | lect and his habits of dissertating, were obstacles in the way of literary undertakings: and both died at a good age, in the "4 7 
While woman’s the spirit of flowers. popular eclat. In 1803, Peltier, a French expetriated royalist, | midst of unexecuted projects, regretting they had accomplish. : eet 

The giants to man gave ambition and pride vas tried for libel against Bonaparte, then First consul. On] ed so little. Ifthere is one habit of mind,which above all otherg a ‘ 

And valor, as kingdoms to prove; that oecasion Mackintosh delivered a speech, which is ranked | should be avoided by literary men, it is that ot procrastinating, Tho 

To woman, the graces their empires divide among the greatest in the English language. Erskine declar-| The race here at least ia generally to the swift,—and the 7 

Of tenderness, beauty and love. edhe could not shake its effect off of his nerves, and pro-| slow,and the sauntering, will be left behind, and distanced by ake 

Thus woman swaysall—’tis her tenderness wakes ‘nounced it one of the most splendid monuments of genius,} their competitors. T. us, with 

The dawn of man’s valortoshield her; | learning and eloquence. ———— —— . diffi 

Her beauty inspires his ambition, and makes | In the spring 1803, Mackintosh was appointed Recorder of ae intl 

All its trophies but tributes to yield her. | Bombay, by the British government; to which station he re- ORIGINAL ESSAYS. sive 

But never the goddess her glory reveals, paired, He discharged the duties of this apointment with | == SS —=——=—- littl 
Like the sun through its bright veil above, great fidelity for seven years. It was nota sphere for the ex- AN ESSAY ON PARAGRAPHISTS. over 

As when at her glance haughty pride lowly kneels, ‘ reise of his abilities, and his life there was but a series ot Apovt the most difficult species of writing of the day, is nail 

at The suppliant captive of love. efforts after happiness. It was like incareerating him, to send Paragraphing ; and about the greatest genius of the times, is . bety 
Cincinnati, Jan. 1836. L. R.| him afar off to adjudicate the difference s arising be twe n n civ- | spirited and racy Paragraphist. Anybody with a moderate is W 
ilized and semi-civilized barbarians. His sphe re was in inte l-| diese of be arning, and « liule common sense, can eke outa —_— 

ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. | lige nt society; and the British governm nt—if we except the | column or two fora newspaper, which shall appear well enough, thes 
appointment ot Burns to the _ xcise—never made a great. r! and answer the end desired. So,anybody that hasasmall stock true 

—————— mistake about the fitness of things, then when it commission: | of ideas, canspread them over ome ae then sheets of fuole SMA 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. ed Mackintosh to go over the vce anto sentence renegado Bri-| cap, and concoct quite a sounding essay for some popular maga- ttalt 

Tne merits of Sir James Mackintosh, we think, have not, tons and the Ninevites of Malabar to condign punish-| >in. But it takesa man of ready wit, and great tact, and vel 
met with an adequate appreciation in our country. This may | ™ nt. considerable training, to sit down at his table, with a sheet of how 
be attributable to two causes:—Ilis works are of a character! _ Mackintosh returned to England seis 1812. Perceval, an old white paper before him, anda variety of subjects for his pen say 
ill-adapted to an extensive popularity—and his reputation for. friend of his, was at that saee poem rand atieedie being him} gitting before his mind, and an hour afterwards hand that ie 
colloquial excellence could not be well judged of, out of his| Parliainent under the ministe rial influence. Mackintosh | J, c¢+ to the printer, filled with half-a-dozen paragraph articles, an 
social circle, We make this inference from the fact, that ad written a letter of refusal, on the grounds that the | such as shall not by their manner offend a critical eye, but be pap 
among his personal friends are to be found his warmest eulo-, #°eeptence “2 seat on such terme would not leave him fre “| well measured and well balanced, and capable of winning the an 
gist. Noone,however, can become familiar with his works, or| 9 ®&% when the news of the assasination of Perceval reached | attention of the fastidious, and pleasing the fancy of the idle. - 
consult the testimonies of his friends, without forming a very him. Ife was wots etter elected a member of the House of In the department of reviewing, too, the paragraph manue - 
high estimate of his character. In conversation, in philoso-| Commons by ® Scottish borough. He continued in Parliament} facture re quires more ability than that of the elaborate article. a 
phy, and in general literature, we doubt whether, when the | until the period of his death, which occurred in 1832. Hand a man of some intelligence and respectable education, Jul 
grave closed above him, it did not entomb the greatest man of Asa parliamentary orator, Mackintosh never attained very | put who may be a dull, plodding sort of a genius, the last new = 
his country and period, great popularity. It was universally conceded that he was| novel or poem, and in a week perhaps he will return youa the 
Sir James Mackintosh was born in Scotland in 1765, At) eloquent, but he was too prone to dissertations to captivate the very fair review of it, of two newspaper columns or five or six + 
quite an early age he manifested those intellectual qualities, fancies of his hearers, Ile talked above their capacities.x—| mavazine pages in length, wherein you shall find his opinions - 
for which he afterwards became distinguished. He was fond! They did not appreciate him. Men witha tythe his talents! recorded with much candor, and alsoa not unints resting analy- 
of controversy and philosophical studies. At Aberdeen col-| and learning won more applause. Ina chair, as a protessor| cis of the machinery and plot of the work. Orif you happen my 
lege, when he was eighteen years old, he became acquainted of moral philosophy, his manner would have been appropriate,| to hand it to a person who has attempted authorship himself, on 
with Robert Hall, the celebrated dissenting clergyman; and, but for so turbulent a body as the English Commons it was too) and failed at the outset, and given up the business in despair— - 
the two youths formed a very intimate friendship. They got! grave, philosophical and didactic. A dissertation on abstract} and he be one who is plentifully surcharged with the ‘worm- are 
up a debating club, in which they discused abstract questions | and elementary principles, however learned, is out of place | wood and the gall’ of man’s nature, andthe sight of the new " 
with all the freedom of hoary-headed veterans. Their efforts) when delivered to men who care not to puzzle their minds) book happen to call up unpleasant recollections, and ignite his - 
won them great applause, and from the accounts given of them | with mi taphysical subtleties, and who rather desire excite-| jre—as will most likely be the case, especially if the new book 
must have merited it. ment for their teelings and moonlight rays of intelligence for | be one that bids fair to be popular—and if two or three columns ” 
Mackintosh obtained some celebrity in the neighborhood as| their understandings, His best friends have to regret that so! of your paper, or a dozen or two pages of your magazine or . 

a writer of verses, of which we cannot judge as we have not| much of his time and the treasures of his mind should have | quarterly, do not very speedily breathe, and burn, and sparkle, . 
met with any specimens. About the same time—no unusual | been surrendered to political disquisitions, as to have provoked | with epithets worthy of the ‘Edinburgh,’ satire such as abounds : 
oceurrence—he got in love with a young lady, whom he used) to himself, the application of Goldsmith’s lineson Burke—|] in the ‘Dunciad,’ and denunciations equal to any in Juve- a 
to apostrophise in rhymes. The affair like Gibbon’s first and| that he should have nal or the ‘British Bards,’ it will be your own fault. But - 
only affair of the kind, was dropped, apparently by mutual ——' Narrowed his mind if you wish a notice of your book witten within a short time— 7 
consent. Mackintosh was sent to Edinburgh to prosecute the And gave up to party what was meant for mankind.’ say a couple of days—this period to include the time spentin ; 
study of medicine, where he soon became known by the bril-| ‘The principal works by which Mackintosh is known, are his| its pe rusal—an impartial, pungent, unlabored notice—one ; 
liancy of his intellectual powers, and his potency asa contro- | history of Ethical Science, and a fragment of a history of the which shall give you a good idea of the work, without over- ‘ 
versialist. | English Revolution of 1688. He was alsoan extensive con-| hauling all its machinery, and exposing all its minutie—you 3 
Mackintosh repaired ‘to that great mart of literary and! tributor to the pages of the Edinburgh Review, some of the} must place it inthe hands of four score and ten persons, and ; 
scientific adventurers, London, in the year 1788—a period of| best articles in which are from his pen. He wrote a life of Sir 







after all seek out the trained, elegant, and ready Paragraphist. 

But few are aware of the peculiar talent, and real intellectual 
power, requisite for the production of the pithy, tart, and agree- 
able paragraph. Set the author of a profound work on meta- 


great moral and political agitation. He soon married, and! ‘Thos. More, which has recently been republished in this coun- 
gave himself up to politics, for which he always had a strong | try. This work,we think, has been both overrated and under- 
inclination. He wrote a work on Insanity which failed to at-| rated. It is written in a philosophical style—is as didactic as 
tract much attention. He became connected with a newspa-| the nature of the subject would permit of, and wants that 


per establishment as writer; and shortly afterwards commenc-| 


familiarity and ease of narrative which render biographical 
edthe study of Law. Burke’s celebrated work on the French 


| productions interesting to the general reader. The author of 
Revolution made itsappearance, and created the most intense} the Utopia is elevated in the consideration of his biographer,to 
sensation, perhaps, ever produced by a book. Mackintosh} a much higher latitude in the provinces of mind that persons 
wrote his Vindiciw Gallicw, only less remarkable for the effect! generally are willing to admit. 
it produced than Burke’s work, to which it was a reply. Like y His unfinished work on the English Revolution has been 
Byron afterwards, he awoke one morning and found himself greatly commended by leading critics. It is a Torso—its au- 
famous; and at the age of twenty-six, he was numbered thor not having lived to complete its proportions. His work on 
among the most prominent champions of those principles and Ethics, is probably the one by which he will be best known to 
that party, which made Great Britian quake to her foundations. | posterity. It consists of a series of sketches of the ethical sys- 
He was admitted to the Bar. His pen was still busy, and} tems of modern times and remarks upon them. We doubt 
a review of Burke’s Letters on a Rejicide Peace, led to anac-| whether this work was not suggested to him by Fenelon’s Lives 
quaintance between the Ajax and the Apollo of their respec-| of the ancient philosophers,a work which it nearly resembles in 
tuve parties. This acquaintance has been supposed to have been manner, although Mackintosh’s is greatly the superior. The 
the cause of a change in Mackintosh’s political views. Certain! author in this treatise is evidently at home—he feels his power 
it 18 his opinions underwent some change—but it wasa bare) —and proceeds through his work with all the conficence which 
oscillation, when compared to the sumersetts of Southey,’ a thorough acquaintance with his subject rightfully inspires. 








physics, to describing in four or five hundred words the great 
New-York conflagration; orask the eloquent divine to furnish 
you with a few lines respecting a new invention for warming 
rooms, or taking the kinks out of pigs’ tails and the wrinkles 
out of ladies’ foreheads, or for making wheaten bread out of 
saw-dust and eating without the trouble of chewing, or for 
plugging your teeth without pain and extracting them with 
absolute pleasure, or for ‘sawing your leg off in five seconds 
short of a minute and fitting a cork one on in ‘less than no time;’ 
or, when you see an honest but unfortunate gentleman turned 
out of house and home for debt, get you a worthy limb of the 
law to describe brief-ly the act of ejectment; or get a congre® 
sional speech-maker to indite you an account of a brilliant 
juvenile May-Day festival, without bringing into requisition 
all the British Poets, and exhausting the English dictionaries of 
their superlatives; ora popular novelist to describe, in less than 
a full chapter, a public execution which takes place so near you 
that you are obliged to notice it; or, in fine, if you be an edi- 





Coleridge and others, who commenced life about the same! The sketch of Hume is capital—and has often been referred 


tor, as I am now supposing you to be, get the man of leisure, 
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ss . : 
he known scholar and professed Intellectualist, to write a 
ne & 


ana paragraph about some excellent ginger which your 
* - shbor the Notion Grocer has just laid upon your table, or a 
pant one about his well-ground cinnamon, pepper and cloves, 
" valatable one about his superior prepared coflee: when you 
rh ret attempted all these things, you will have learnt how 
er aliasl a Paragraphist is a Paragraphist. ; 

" Yet it must not be concluded, that those pithy and symmet- 

rical little things that one meets within a well-conducted paper, 

hetween dashes or short division lines from one to six inches 
at and which give the sheet such a zest about breakfast 
sit are always thrown upon paperina moment, oF at one heat. 

No: very many of those same little editorials, that give you so 

much pleasure in the perusal, have consumed time and cost la- 
porere they assumed their present agreeable shape, and reached 
that pleasant off-hand tone which so fascinates, and is so neces- 
sary to the popularity of the editorial columns of a paper, and 
the ‘editor's table’ of a magazine; and not a few of them 
Though this thought, I dare say, never entered your head; and 
it will be difficult to make youconceive how that which you 
can read in ten or fifteen minutes, and thoroughly comprehend 
without any effort of the mind, cost either time or labor—so 
difficult, indeed, unless you have yourself had some experience 
in the business, that it were a waste of room here to attempt 
it———Nevertheless, it is strictly true, that not a few of those 
little paragraphs which you peruse so leisurely in the morning, 
overa rich cup of Java, or after dinner, with a fragrant Havan- 
nain your mouth, and the smoke curling around your head, 
between waking and sleeping, or in the evening, when the sofa 
is wheeled round,and the eager family are gathered about you 
—Hlow provoking these pleasant little digressions are! yet 
they will thrust themselves upon one’s pen It is strictly 
true, Isay, that not a few of these prim little paragraphs, with 
sMALL CAPITALS handsomely arranged at the beginning, and 
italics properly sprinkled throughout, and it may be a / note 
of admiration at the end, are the offspring of the lone midnight 
hour!—I am myself a Paragraphist, after a fashion I 
say ‘after a fashion,’ because Iain somewhat peculiar in that 
respect, and have not the vanity to rank myself with those 
princes of Paragraphists whose names I shall record in a future 
paper upon thissubject and I am quite certain that I have 
often spent more time, and labored hardlier, and thought in- 
tenselier, upon a paragraph of some score or two of lines—a 
mere piece of pleasantry perhaps, or an acknowledgement of 
wineand wedding-cake, or an obituary notice, or a Fourth of 
July celebration, or an April hail-storm, or a devastating flood, 
or a tremendous hurricane, ora beautiful spring morning— 
than upon the whole of this unique essay, which has grown 
upon my handsso insensibly, that lam compelled to omit for 
the present, many things which I intended to say. 

I have been somewhat desultory—and purposely, as it suited 
my subject. But I hopel have succeeded in properly repre- 
senting the Paragraphists, and stating their claims to consider- 
ation. With the common loose paragraph manufacturers, who 
are becoming so rery common in this country—those I mean 
who furnish ‘dreadful accidents,’ ‘horrible murders,’ and ‘ex- 
traordinary runaway matches,’ to order, of all tastes, conditions 
and qualities, and any desired length—and who describe in 
about the same number of lines, in nearly the same manner, 
and with much the same spirit, a runaway cow and a runaway 
wife, a marriage festival and a funeral procession,a Kentucky 
human mammoth and a living human skeleton—with them we 
claim no affinity; andit is because there is a disposition preva- 
lent among the well-meaning but unreflecting public, to con- 
found us withsuch, that this essay has been written. The 
Paragraphist proper, isa very different character. Hehas ‘a 
hard oar torow.’ Heis expected to write about everything. 
Law, literature, medicine and politics, constitute not a tythe of 
what it is expected that he shall understand. And he is re- 
quired tobe always intelligent, always lively—no matter if he 
hasto write about a money panic which ruined a thousand en- 
terprising merchants, or an earthquake which destroyed a whole 
city—always au fait; and never to transcend the limits of an 
octavo page, or a newspaper half column, on painof not being 
tead, or having his lucubrations pronounced dull by some non- 
payingreader. He has to read and understand, write and com- 
press, compress again and re-compress that, until, inshort, he 
can put *the World in a Nutshell!” Ww. D. G. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








FIRST LOVE, 


First love is a pretty romance, 
Though not quite so lasting as reckoned; 
For when one awakes from its trance, 
There’sa great stock of bliss in a second. 


And e’en should the second subside, 
A lover can never despair— 

For the world is uncommonly wide, 
And the women—uncommonly fair. 


Then poets their raptures may tell, 
Who never were put to the test, 
A first love ig all very well— 
But believe me, the last love’s the best. 





ORIGINAL HISTORICAL PAPERS. 








LITERARY SKETCHES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘HISTORY OF LITERATURE.’ 


NO- IV....CONSTANTINOPOLITAN LITERATURE. 


Micuaet, the Stammerer, ascended the imperial throne in 
the year 820. Immediately on hisaccession he determined to 
suppress the various means of instruction, and institutions of 
learning, then established, and by virtue of the imperial author- 
ity, he absolutely prohibited the youth of the empire from being 
instructed in the most ordinary branches of education. Zona- 
rasin his * Annals of Michacl’ says, ‘ He feared lest they might 
thence derive effectual means of judging of the folly of his ac- 
tions, or, by learning to read, surpass the attainments of their 
emperor; for soslow was he in the arrangement of his sylla- 
bles, that while he put together the letters of his own name, 
another might with ease perusea volume.’ Michael III. who 
is stigmatised by contemporary historians as more flagitious 
and profligate than Nero or Heliogabulus, was inclined to fol- 
low the footsteps of the Stammerer. But fortunately for the 
cause of literature, Michael was devoted to pleasure, and in or- 
der that he might not be disturbed in its pursuit, he intrusted 
the reigns of governmentto his uncle Bardas. Although Bardas 
was himself a prince of ordinary talents, and slender literary 
acquirements, he was fully aware how much literature and sci- 
ence elevate a people. He, therefore, while the emperor was 
immersed in pleasures, and rioting in the lowest vices, caused 
schools to be established for instruction in every branch of sci- 
ence, and appointed instructors with liberal salaries from the 
imperial treasury. The superintendance of these schools he 
committed to Leo, bishop of Thessalonica, and science and lit- 
erature once more raised their drooping heads. Leo was him- 
self so celebrated for his varied learning, that Almamon, the 
Arabian Caliph, requested the Emperor Theophilus, the son of 
Michael, the Stammerer, to send him for a short time to his 
court, that he might communicate a portion of his learning, at 
the same time remarking, ‘let not diversity of religion, nor di- 
versity of country cause you to refuse my request. Do what 
friendship would demand from friends. In return I offer youa 
hundred weight of gold, a perpetual alliance and peace” The 
Emperor rudely and haughtily refused, saying in reply, that, 
‘the sciences which had shed lustre on the Roman name, 
should not be communicated to Barbarians’—a tenor of reproach 
much more applicable at that time, to the court of Constantino- 
ple than that of Bagdad, for Bardas is said to have been chiefly 
induced to establish schools, and encourage learning, because 
of the literary splendor that surrounded the throne of the Ca- 
liphs. 

The most brilliant literary ornament of the court of Constan- 
tinople at this period was Photius, who succceded Iquatius in 
the patriarchial chair. He is said to have excelled in grammar, 
poetry and eloquence, and that there was no art or science with 
which he was not acquainted, and that he was not unworthy to 
contend forthe palm with the most learned of the ancients.— 
He composed a number of works which were in high repute 
in his time, amongst others one entitled ‘The Library,’ in 
which he enumerates two hundred and eighty theologians, phi- 
losophers, grammarians, historians, orators and physicians, of 
whose works he gives a general outline. Besides the ¢ Libra- 
ry’ he left a collection of imperial and ecclesiastical laws, and 
upwards of two hundred epistles on various subjects. Photius 
was involved in the troubles and perplexities of this turbulent 
age. Under Michacl he was elevated to the patriarchial chair 
A. D. 858. On the accession of Bazil A. D. 867, he was expel- 
led and Iquatius reinstated, A. i. 878 he was restored, and 
again expelled and banished A. D: 886. Amidst his reverses 
he seems to have continued his attachment to literary pursuits. 
Whatever faults may be discovered inhis private character, 
his example and his influence contributed a higher degree of 
literary taste among his contemporaries than had existed for 
some time before, indeed by,way of distinction, the age in which 
he lived has been called the Photian age, 

Leo VI. the son of the Emperor Bazil, who assumed the pur- 
ple in the year 889, was distinguished by the title of the Philo- 
sopher. Whether the title be just or not, or whether it was mere- 
ly conferred by his flatterers, learning was nourished and pro- 
tected in his reign, and he may be properly ranked among its 
patrons. Hisson Constantine Porphyrogenitus, is represented 
by contemporary writers, to have been of a studious and con- 
templative turn of mind, and to have dedicated much of his 
time to the pursuits of science and the study of the liberal arts. 
His character has been thus favorably drawn; ‘In the service 
of God he was pious, and his attachment to letters is attested by 
his various writings, not polished indeed, agreeably tothe rules 
of oratorical compositions, but still abounding in many beau- 
ties. He composed an elegy on the death of his mother, 
which proves, that he had not neglected the art of versification. 
Philosophy also, which had been little followed engaged his at- 
tention, and, by the appointment of proper teachers, he gave 
new life to the cause of science.” The protection afforded by 





Constantine to the cause of letters, attracted many learned men 
to his court, whom he engaged in searching for the writings of 
ancient authors, that they might be preserved for the benefit of 
after times. Constantine was himself an author, and wrote 
the life of his grand-father Bazil. For the instruction of his 
son he composed a treatise on government according to the 
then prevailing principles; nor did he stop here; he composed 
inaddition several works on geography and agriculture, the 
most important of which is the 7'hemata, still extant, in which 
the various provinces of the empire are described, with their 
manners, customs and institutions. In the reign of Constan- 
tine lived several distinguished literary men—L mean distin- 
guished for the age in which they flourished—-whose works 
keptalive that spirit ofinquiry and that taste forliterature which 
broke forth in meridian splendor in succeeding times. 

Constantine was succeeded by Romancas II. a weak prince 
who was poisoned by his wife, and whose throne was usurped 
by Nicephoras, a soldier of fortune, who wielded the imperial 
sceptre for twelve years; then followed Bazil II. an illiterate 
prince who held men of science in no esteem, and who consid- 
ered learning, like many in our own day, as entirely useless 
and unprofitable, In the choice of his ministers, he paid no 
attention totalents or learning. During his reign, therefore, 
we look in vain for any measures to advance the cause of liter- 
ature or science. On the contrary, literature receded, as in 
despotic governments, the manners and habits of the court and 
those about it, are imitated by the people. Nor amTI certain 
that this remark is exclusively applicable to absolute or despo- 
tic governments. Ifthe heads of a government are liberal and 
enlightened, and encouragers of education, the effect will be 
felt throughout the community. Thus, if the legislatures ot 
the different States of our Union, were fully impressed with 
the importance of a general diffusion of knowledge, and would 
adopt the necessary measures, the people at large would unite 
with spirit inthe glorious cause and our civil and political in- 
stitutions would strengthen as the cause of learning strengthen- 
ed, and as the people themselves advanced in knowledge. The 
principles of our government being better understood, we would 
have little to fear for its perpetuity. 

The reign of Constantine X. was distinguished by the liter- 
ary fame of Michael Psellus, upon whom was conferred the 
title of * Prince of Philosophers’—a cognomen that clearly in- 
dicates the estimation in which his varied attainments were 
held in the age in which he lived. The princess Anna Corm- 
nena says that ‘he was one who was more indebted for his at- 
tainments to his own excellent talents, than the instructions of 
his preceptors, and that, having made himself master of all the 
wisdom of the Greeks, and the Chaldeans, he was justly es- 
teemed the most learned man of his age. Being perfectly 
skilled in Grecian literature, the youth of Constantinople 
crowded to his lectures, and he kindled a generous ardor in the 
public mind in favor of literature. Such isthe influence which 
a powerful mind and cultivated intellect, when properly diree- 
ted exerts over a community. It is said of Psellus, that no 
Greek either in that or the following age was more acute in 
invention, more judicious in arrangement, wrote with more 
eloquence, or on every subject displayed more profound re- 
search. 

In the year 1081 Alexius Comnenus ascended the throne of 
Constantinople. He is described by contemporary historians as 
being endowed by nature with her choicest gifts, and talents 
which were improved by all the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion. Hecarried with him to the throne, a taste for literature 
in all its forms,and a laudable disposition to encourage its dif- 
fusion amongst his subjects. His influence, thus thrown into 
the scale, had a most beneficial effect upon those immediately 
connected with the court. He rewarded men of science by c!- 
evating them to offices of the highest dignity, and caused the 
children of the poor to be educated in the most useful branches 
of education, thus opening the way for the obscure and humble 
to rise to distinctionand honor. Alexius, however, was tinc- 
tured with the theological spirit of the times,whilst he encour- 
aged in his own person, and by his own example, gencral liter- 
ature, he, like Justinian, was ambitious of the character of a 
learned theologian, and we find that he spent several months 
in disputing with the Manicheans in order to bring thei over 
to the orthodox faith. 

The reign of Alexius might perhaps, have produced more 
good fruits, had it not been disturbed by the Crusades—those 
wild expeditions got up by fanatacism, and continued by ambi- 
tion. The object of the Crusades was the recovery of the Holy 
Land from the hands of the Saracens, who then held possession 
of the land so sacred in the eyes of the Christian world. All 
Europe, says Anna Comnena, was precipitated upon Asia, and 
William of Malmsbury, in describing the warlike preparations 
of the Christians, says that, ‘ there was no nation so remote, no 
people so retired, as not to respond to the wishes of the Pope.’ 
This ardent love not only inspired the continental provinces, 
but the most distant lands and savage countries. The Welch- 
man left his hunting; the Scotch his fellowship with vermin; 
the Dane his drinking party, and the Norwegian his raw fish. 
The most astonishing enthusiasm pervaded the people; the low 
as‘well as ths high, the lordly baron as well as his vassals — 
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rs, Alexius was involved in continual quar- 
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CoOLLLGS OF TEACHERS. 


Transacrroxs ov cur Firrn Ansvan MecTine or THe Western 
hirer Is Py ANDCOLLEGOE o& Pare ONAL ‘TEACHER 
Th ld in Claciai f 9 Oho 9 LO30. 





The voli betore usis a valuable one. It is the second 
which has emanated from this College. The volume contain- 
ing tie proceccings of the meeting in 1624, reecived much 
commendiuion. ‘I transactions of 1835, we deem of much 


more tnportanes to the community than those of "34. There 


iBnoO man Whe can read them without advantave to himself. 





This volume ‘ ently practical; it contains les specula- 
tion, and fewer « \ ons On abstract principles, and itis 
aleo less learne e than ty prececessor, but it sv contains tar 
less matter, wl iis worthy only of rejection. We think the 
T ers pay now congratulate themselveson having achieved 
a task which will lay the publie under heavy ¢ tions; and 
we hope the public will not be slow in manifesting a sense of 
the debt which it owes them. 

The facts mie mcd in this work, must receive attention. 
Men begin to teci that oar tional and social welfare is materi- 
ally depead iton systems, and the extent of education. ‘There 
are fearfulevils in the liad, which no other hand than that of 
the schooly ers iremove, This acknowledgement must 
be mad \ ‘ pe sit. Things are sh Inponing pub= 





lic sagucity wondrously; and men are beginning to see that 





that poliey which we lsacrificee millor uphold a contested 





point im etiquette, at toe same time that itis jealous of the ex- 
penditure of thousancs vor confissed benefits, is a most super- 


latively wretel 


Nothing buta general diffusion of this 


conviction is necessary to arouse the public to action—action 
which will set machinery inmotion which alone can weave the 
web of National pr moerity. and si al well-ly ime, 


We must | nl 


be enliuhtencd—we must be cducated—and to 
effect this enlightenment and education prevailing systems 


must be vreatly improved, The methods which teachers 
make use of at present, are radically defective. We ike the 
suggestions contained in the volume before us much. They 
point out what we consider the proper means and the proper 
measurcs to be introduced, before we can rejoice that our 


manuals of education are even tolerably complete. In these 
particalars, the recent Transactions far exceed those previously 
had. 

This book is worthy of a wide cireulation, which if it 
receive not, can only be accounted for, by an apathy at once 
genselessandalarming. Whereverour opinions are conside red 
of any value, we would earnestly recommend all to avail 


themselves of the labors of the College of Teachers, satistied 


that whatt.me tiey devote tothem will be amply remunerated 
by the interest and informa‘ioa whieh they will receive. s 
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fatuity of those who growl at colle 


t 
! ; ot peaked te: $1) 2 om, 
then passes on to his Subject Whiten is the "Mesian of Coll 
institutions, and the appropriate means of its accomplishment.’ 
We have not room to give 


arguinent Which follows on the means of mental diseipline an 
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A PLEA FOR COLLEGES. 


Lyman Breceurr, vp. pvp. Serond 






Edition. Crnacinnals: 


Learat, Lord, aad Co. 1836. | 


The soirit of Agrarian’sin is abroad in our land, It would 


nits madness, seatter the ements of order—overthrow s 
ies ot |e OV bib thie of the lay 
| $ 18 a tearl ‘ raves bp tis ay eho truth, th 
in be tuo ea s It would leve baistincthons, 
natural and wey ‘ —i woul hot ¢ | Kk up tive 
indations of eve ( iristocracy, b nits ind zea’. 
with mad hands, it Wotia tear Guwnh the proud aristocracy of 
mind, 
Doctor Beccher’s Plea fer Colleges, comes before us at at 
ypportune moment, It | ita out the emptiness of much 


modern pretension, and directsto substantialines on whic 


the hope of future wood ean be based. The Pleais writ- 


ten With groeateneroyv. ‘She author ts conscious of the good o 


the cause which he espous s, and disdains to mince matters 


With what he rightiully cons.cers tremendous evils. 


The author commenecs his Plea by showings the necessity of 


educated men tothe best interests Of socicty—le exposes the 


wiate courscs—and demon- 


strates the republican tendencics of college instruction, Hi 


Curlatt 








i thing like an cxposition of the 





against modern innovations, and would refer all who would be 
profited, tothe address itself. The following extract on public 


speaking is excellent: 


‘On the art of speaking in conversation, and by oral instrue- 
tion, and public lectures, sermons, and speeches in deliberative 
bodies, so much is demanded tosay anything tothe purpose, 
that L shall notevenenter upon the subjeet, only to say, tl 


nat 
by a popular and powertul mode of speaking, a man’s success is 
, 


sure, Whose inental training has corresponded with the prece- 
fding course. While tor the want of ity multitudes of minds of 


Vigor and wood training, WwithTrelned taste and copious stores 


I 


of knowledge, have passed through life but little appreciated, 
and exerting on society but ateeble power. For what is the 
iscience of War—and What all its 4 ple ments and munitions, 
| 


without fire, and the power ot striking home. There is no- 
thing by which the power of mind on mind, is so augmented, as 
by the exercise of anative, powertul, popular, argumentative 
eloquence. 


skilfuland inefficient speaking. ‘Phere must be a power of 


1 


presentations—or good sense, and vigor, and well balanced 


minds, and precision of thought on the page, and accurate defi-| 
nition, and tull proportions of knowledge, and condensation, | temin 


and taste, and beauty, and the battery of logic, and the electric | slumber 
fire of metaphors,—willall be adumb show inthe popular col-! 


Lsions of mind with mind. 


‘To popular, and powertul, and efficacious elocution, it is in- 
dispensable that its importance be appreciated in our colleges | 


i 


and se:ninaries, as correctly as itis by the whole body of the 
people. And secondly, that the whole habit of mental train-| fall. 


ing which we have indicated, be pursued thoroughly 





both by 





instructors and by students. ‘There is no native cloquence, 
more than there is native running races or fighting battles. It 
isthe result of the best order of mind, with all sorts of the best 


training, 


There must 5e mental vigor, and power, and precision of 
thought, and comprehensive knowledge of wen and of things, | 
and coudensation, and taste, and beauty, and power. Andthen | 
a subject, and an object, and a soulon tire, im high and arduous | Rienzi, THE LAST OF THE 


effort te accomplish an end. 


; ; \ 

What produced the immortal eloquence of Demosthenes? A | 
mind which heaven created—tie culture of it by his own efforts | 
--thestimulus of a popular government, and the provocations | 


ol Philip ot Macedon. 


Instruction may obviate faults, and frame into order the ex- 
cess of exuberant feeling: but you may as well teach artificial 
breathing, as artificial eloquence. Te ach men how to think, 
and how to fecl, and with good linguistic culture, vou cannot 
prevent their being ¢ loguent. As well stop th inder storms 
and volcanoes, as the electric burstings out of soul with fervid 


overtlowing encrgy. 


O, if Mind nas waked up, and broke her fetters,as they say, 
Thope she has got her blood warm,and her mouth open, her | grims 
tongue loose, and nature herselt speaking, in her own tones, | 
look, and gesture, instead of the monkey imitations of art. Let 
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© Slowepaced wovement 


marhood bo a. shore 
tlisot the tabernacle corse >} ond in th 


ip before high heaven, ar 


tmight seem supertiucus to doubt that there are ming 
red years oldyand clad by instinet ay 





tion with all hnowledge, we only ask a little del 


n that the iespiration of the few 





acteristic, and suit our purpose and reom., 
out is strikingly vigorous. 
arnassian honors. 
Doctor has sexes 


r: ©The mind, they say, ! 


edge, and is drivin 


it would have been handsomely got up. 











Another memori:zl of Rome—another tribute to the § 
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ab nature cs y 
it 

Ina few veare 


haw 
the augmen 


nt tu bring Out oy 
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creation! An 
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1as 


experiment, fr 
beginning to end, of Captivity carried captive.’ 
extracts, not because we consider ther 


he address, but because they are eh: 


We notice occasional obliquitics of taste. The style througy 
tT’ . F 2 
Phere are poctical cen.s scatter: 
on these pages, which ifset and strung togethe: 
And no deteet in puble training, by which so! would make a coronal and glitter finely on the brow of a cay 
PROT. ny Sy o ealis an t. as , = . rt . 
much capacity of usefulness is neutralized and lost.as by uns] didate for P Iu the following sentence, ths 


jumanmind, and then again unsexed i, 


in giving it the 


us awaked from th 
yurst her chains, and rol'ed off the weig 
which pressed her dowu—has storined t arsenal of know: 
old things away; and in ils victorious c 
recrcreating all things anew.? 

The ‘Plea,’ isan address which was delivered at Oxford ]2: 
iad not spoiled the proportions of its page: 
We recommend ov 
readersto procure copies for themselves, promising them that: 


| perusal of it will compensate them for time and expense 2: 


By the author of Euget 
Aram, Last Days of Pompeii, &e. &e. 


In tivo volumes, Nev 
York; Ilarper & Brothers, 1636. 





Mother of dead empires,’ from Bulwer—his last and best voit: 


desert, where we steer, 
Stumbling o'er recollections’ — 

The king of extant novelists could net have selected a ther 

better adapted to his powers than Rienzi. Tenthousand asset: 

ations sweep before the mind, imbued with classical knowledst. 


rnd add interest to the subject. Who hasnot,in spirit, made pir 


, 





| Who has not lamented over the downfall of her greatne#’ 


, . "< ! . 4 te ¢ fene 
the head Le furnished, and the tongue be endowed with stores} And who has not felt it in his heart to honor the ‘Last of 


ol language, and the soul filled with high patriotie and religious | 
feeling; and when the occasion comes demanding eloquence 
it will be there ;and men will not need a lookingglass to prac- 
tice before; but the soul will take possession of the body, and 
inspire intonation, and look, and gesture, and nature will be jus- 


tified other children.’ 


Mr. Kinmont once called those who would abolish the time- 
honored studies of the Mathematics, and the Classics, *gradu- 
atesotthe new school, and Doctor Beecher thus excoriates 


them, and sarcastically characterizes the spirit of the age; 


‘Por why, after the manhood of mind, should we continue the 
use of childish things? and who can believe the same teachings | 
tobe applicable in such wondertul!y different circumstances? | 
Already the veitory of mind is won, and nature through all her | 
works has surrendered. Distance, panic struck, has vanished | 
from between Pittsburgh end New-Orleans; and the panic is 


spreading, and distance in all directionsis fleeing away. 





the closing chapter glorious beyond de scription, 


never tires—never comes tu the dust, the common eleme” 
Perhaps the scent * 
which Rienzi is offered the diadem, but accepts only the = 
The Allegheny has bowed down her back like a camel to! bune’soffice, is the poorest one, considering the subject, ¥* 


novel writers—his pace is untiring. 


iimself so gloriously to revive the face: 
majesty of the ancient State? But few readers exist, we hoy 
who have not experienced the feelings which we have here: 
timated; and by such Rienzi will be welcomed, not less becau® 
of its intrinsic merits, than because it awakens recollecuo 
which we delight to recal. 

We would rather be the author of the first and last cha 
of Rienzi, than the whole ofa half-dozen common fashion 





Jetween those two chapters—the beginning and“ 
end—the dawn and the consummation—there exists an In 
finable relation of mysterious interest. The opening is fine- 


And throus- 


all the intermediate narration the author's flight is majestic—** 
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» > work cuntains—and it, unequal as it is, would have sal | friend? The ieiiiied ae be univers wails aia ny, that ane’ w ASHINGTON Monument....Jt-las * on erroncourl 2 
a fortune of sume of our novelists, Wiu pretend to semi-divin-| who flatter the people have always been their greatest enemies,| in many of the papers, that a mouel of thiss : been 
ae heir art. while those who tell them the truth, have as uniformly been) agreed on. This is not the ease. The collections for building 


“Of all Bulwer's novels, Rienzi isthe least exeeptionable on ac-, their best friends. In the face of this truth, let every dema-| itare in progress, and from the best accounts, it is pecsume d 





rted 





eouat of the O'liquity of the morality waich it ineuleates. No! gogue meet his deserts, and be hurried back into the shadows that a suflicient amount will be contr 





‘d to ercgt a mone 
yy wit Wale) We are acquainted, ts so strictly true to his-, of his original obscurity—tor it is an unchanging truth, that) ment worthy of the virtues and the man wireh t) are to come 


From itythe unlearned yeteareful reader will derive a) those who flatter have some design, and that design is not hono- memorate, and the nation whieh gave them birth. itis thoughts 











vorrect impression of the miserable eonditioa of Italian) rable, else truth would not disclaim it. | that itwill be commene d during the pres at year, 

very in the fourteenth century, while the more intelligent, | | We hope that no model wiil be detersii:. nhastily, The 
ease ae notes, may have lis judsnenten particular points | monument incentieenlese. Wemias ix atuer accion at ane 
ol Ged. 4 | Books... The river has broken up, and we are literally inun- vast confederacy have contributed equally t mwas its ere tion. 
Rie nzi is,of course, the author's tavorite,as he will be the) dated—not with water, but with books. There they lay on Phe proper way to apa undoubtedly would be i tis: —Givo 
wader’s. His spirit is unconquerable—he isa man of destiny our table—piled up, Pelion on Ossa, and Ossa on Pe lion—invi- American genius wherever it may exist, a fair se. port nily fer 
about him there is much nodleness. Montreal isseeond best ting us with all the cloquence of beautiful bindings and fascin- exhibiting its pov evs of “ Si Letath ’ nes - leis be of- 
mie character, althoaga Adrian stands comparison well. ©.) ating titles to commence anattack on them. ‘To read, or not fered; and from tic number thus sequired, let ike conmuiittes 


the rest of the m les we will say nothing. ‘The females are) tor ae that’s the question, We searce have moral courage scleet we eaters may be determined toy be the miost appro- 
well drawn and finely sustained. Nina, tie wite of Rienzi, is’ enough to essay to read them. Oh, for the sagacious tingers of priate. Let the des'gaers name bo sculptured o a 
noble creation—Irene, his s ster is lovely and feminine—Ade- Bayle, who mastered the contents of whole librarics merely by es and live through long age ae = tae vohone ct 
line, the lehman of Montreal, is presented vividly to the mind running his fingers daintily over their pages. Our fingers pre- whose mind conceive d the desiga of the stupendous | low hich 
of the reader by a few masterly touches. "Phey are all beauti-| fer running away—and authors who wish their memories em-| 2 Steat and free people erceted in their grautide: tu iin who 

land all fascinating. There are many inferior characters! | balined inour columms must seek another chance, or the waters they were proud to acknowledge as the father of Uicir country. 


introduced, who are we I! disposed of through the work, of Lethe. 











re rodersof o ns Veonzi w be the most 7 ular 4 | 
With readers of good taste, Rienzi will be the most popular} Ah, here is a beautiful litle thing, and from a lady too; our 


, gallantry warns us not to pass its merits slightingly by. Let 
AS ae hited, $6 shekpoutcactooetheb willis Hib ; ; x” 
=the majesty with which it isexceutcd--together with a thous) is read the title—PurexoLocy, AND THE Monat INFLUENCE OF 
a a > M, Mi . ry ter Ce 18 ¢ ' ' Api ’ 
Purcxotouy. By Mrs. L. Miles. And the frontispiece isa , sore about the bumps which flank the back of thety icads. The 
beautiful engraving of a head, mapped off according to Spurz-| whole affair was like one of our Western stean.' oate, Which 


heim. Beautitul, even surpassing the Annuals, is the typo-, yi) ] 
dersmay receive a little ins'ght into the past asa recompense | graphy, and the matter we?ll vouch for it is much better.— 
®-\ Messrs. Flash & Co., we hope you will have occasion to order a | 
| fresh supply from the enterprising publishers, Carey, Lea, and | For ourselves we rejoice that our political hor'zon is once 


Blanchard. | more clear of war-clouds—that Marshas goie cown end his 


Here is a so so looking book containing—Chairolas, by Bul-) red face is no longer visible, and that Venus and the Piciades 


” ” - —~— aii ae aia wer—The Consul’s Daughter, by Vivian Grey D'Isracli &e. | look brightly down upon us, A war with Iranes—to sav no- 
EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. | &e. Philadelphia. Carey, Le a, and Blanchard: 1836. These | thing of its moral influences—would have cost our Covernment 

' Tales look good,and when we read them we ’Il say more about | asum of money suflicient to endow sci inacics 

Demacosveism....One of the tricks which that ingenious race} tem, 


of men called demagogues, have ever been fond of resorting to, | 


1 


France ann tur Unitep Srarrs....Well, the Trench war ig 
over, and nobody killed or wounded—uiiless so 


novel which has been produced for many years. The subject 





of those bel- 
ligerent fe llows who bristled up and looked do} 





° . { lrathe 
gand assuciations, cannot fail to interest. If novel must suc- 9 CL TACn GE 
coed novel, as dish succeeds dish at a feast, we wish novelists! 

would take their characters from i: shnits iment it their rea-| : : ; : 
ay atalanding the whole during day, gee and steam- 


ing and talking of a cruise, and then suddei.ty «aucze its mind 


rthe time spent in reading them. 
fo : and conclude to put it off until another time. 





eS eee 
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learning 
| enough to educate all the generations of republicans which are 
; : The American Quarterly Review, for December. A good | to come after us. 
isthat of flattering the people—as the mob is christened. By | number. 

theirsagacity, they have discovered that the royal road to po; u-| of New-York, 





Phe Westininster Review, re-published by Foster! For the benefit of our distant inland readers we will merely 
together with the other London and Edinburgh | state, that France is sattslied with the disc.iuor inthe last 

; be pomaggen s,cheap—very cheap—the whole of them for eight. presidential message, and has informed our goveimiceit thas 

people to believe that they were the sublimest charac ters) dollars, perannum. Go to Flash, Ryder, & Co's. and subscribe, She is ready to comply with the terms of the ticats 

| forthem. By the way, these gentlemen are getting oceans of, _ 

books and notions in their line, which we would advise you to. 
call and see. | 


larity would be opened to them, if they could only hadeie the 


beneath the blue areh, and that their heed yle servants were, 
modestly enough, the sole depositaries of honesty. We find in| 


all azes that demagogues have pursued similar courses. The} 


Hiram Powers....We pereeive by the Washincton papers 
| that this Western Artist is gaining new honors. fi > bow 


demagogue in Athens, Rome, and America, is a memberof the | ’ . ; ft 
‘ : | Here is our neighbor, The Western Monthly Magazine, for| engaged on busts of Van Buren and Sceretary Woocbury. Lis 
| 

| 

' 


game family—and if the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsy-! ,, 
$ ; | February. Right sorry are we, that we have had time only to, heads of Calhoun, Gen, Jackson, Col. Julinson, Gc. ave sad to 
glance at its contents. We have heard it spoken highly of; be as true to the originals as itis possible torart to form. Mr. 
| and as we are not in the habit of talking to persons of interior’ Powers? capabilitiesare rated at the very Wigtics? by all who 
| judgments, this is much praise. ere is a list of the conte nts?) have examined his works. Cincinnati long ago detormined 
—Wet Prairicsof Ohio; A day at Lowell; J! Dort; A Sleigh) that he only wanted cecas-ons to ascend to Uie stint ol eMmi- 
i ar ' Ride; Home; Ancient Philoso; hy; The Last Interview; The} nenceas a sculptor. Anopportunity is before Lint now; and 

ignorance is deceived. When we heara speaker declaiming| ty pe diss \ ie - 
| Harp; Lines on the Death ofa Y cauy tity Caddeat Notices; An; we have no doubt that he will avail hims:!fof vyand demon- 


chosis be true, the American demagogue is but an avatar, a 

re-appearance, of some one who insidiousls y be guile d the good | 
I 

people in the times beyond the Christian era. 





We have an ummingled fecling of contempt forall those who} 


would debase their minds to the shallow artifices by which | 


about popular enlightenment to an illiterate assemblage, we 





: ; es ne C this| Inaugural Address, by Rev. T. W. Cart, D. D.; Noble Deeds of| strate to the world that he possesses those ori ual powcrs of 
cannot but suspeet that he means to cheat lis auditory—il thi . Kem . mh ' - ; 
be not hi l be iznorant himself, for who does | Women; Transactions of the College of ‘Teachers; The South, intellect, which, when developed, never fail to cosiiand the 
ye NOt his purpes ic miust be 1eNnora limSeil, 1 de ‘ | ; 5 . 
nba P Ce ig RO Re BN is (| West. By a Yankee; Reports of cascs at Law and in Chance-| admiration of men, 

not know that the mass of eve ry pepe tlation is inea} yadvie O T Ww 2B T| i j 

poreciatine subicects above their absclute necessiti y} ts he young Wife’s Book; The Law of Evidence in Criminal 

appreci sates subseets above n ir absclute E ssities and | C: ‘ses T! he W estern Pilot; Obituary Notice: Mete orological | sins . , F 
every day intercourse ? ; To Corresronpents....We have reecive] several communi- 


: 
— Table, ete. 
Show me, says one of these orators, the people, those who; ~~? 





| cations and we re wret tusay that the — of t hem, as usual 


‘s 


are uncorrupte d by wealth and its iniluences, and [ will point | This Magazine is improving, and if the good people will only | arc attempts at poetry. We hesitated much before we con- 
you tomen of immaculate honesty. The people are the back-! subseribe and pay for it, we have no doubt ct their getting fully | cluded to decline the pul white ation of anelaborate poem headed 
bone of a country in peace,—its sinew in war, and the like | their money’s worth. ‘I'ry it. | *Washington? We havea high resp: ct tor the thse poct- 
nonsense. ‘The people are, of course, the supporters of this and | ical ability, but really we consider this cifurt a htthe beiow his 


every other republican form of government; but the dema- ‘average merit. Wedare say he thinks dilfvreuty. There 


3 Presence oF Minp....We have just been informed of an! have been so many exccllent tributes ty the memory and virtues 
he means, the rich and the intelligent and educated are not.| instance in which great presence of mind, and the great utility | of Washington that none but those of superior merit will be 
Does not the whole history of the past prove, that the intelli-! of popular discourses, were manifested. Dr. Drake ina course | tolerated by the public. We frequently feel great delicacy in 
gent and educated are thes® who have ever advanced the be st| of popular lectures which he delivered two or three years ago, | deciding against the insertion of pocins in our colusuis, when 
interests of men? Who have planned revolutions, and who} informed his auditors how they might prevent bleeding to death| like the present, they are not by any means unde-civing re- 
have directed reformations? The ignorant? No—but thos« in case of certain accidents. It appears that he had ¢ at least. gard, and particularly when we are aware that tyey are the 
who lave imbibed an ardent love of liberty while cultivating| one attentive listencr, who was treasuring up the intelligence | productions of very promising writers, wio always wave our 
their minds—they are the men from whose counscls have ¢ ma-| which the lecturer was producing. ' best wishes for their success 


—_- — 
| 
! 


gogue has two incanings—when he says the people are honest 


Ss. 





nated w.sdom, and from whose labors have proceeded the sav-/ A young man got his leg entangled in the machinery of a! 
ing influences of society. | steam engine a few days ago, by which accident his knee wen! Mar or Hamitton Covnry....A beautiful little 
And _ secomplisued the American revolution? Was it) most horribly mangled. The main arte ry was severed, and a, county has just been published. It was drawn ce M8. 
the unenlightened? Or was it not rather the intelligent? W ho! profuse bleeding ensued, which would have caused his death, S. Morison & J. Williams, and engraved by Do. little & . un- 
anata k, and Jefferson, the Adamscs, Washington, in a short time if it had not been stopped. The young man at} son. Itishighly creditable to all concerned. Any or wish- 
c arroll, Henry, anda thousand others? Were they men who| that moment remembered the advice which Dr. Drake had. ing to obtain a knowledge of the loealitics hereat: 9‘ ane 
dwelt a mid squalidness and poverty? Had wealth and intelli- given in case an artery was severed, and immediately with! not do better than to purchase this map. We underst.4 thas 
nce corrupted them? Every one’s knowledge answers these) remarkable coolness, seized the torn artery between his fingers it may be had of the booksellers. 
interrogatious cnn. | and held on to it firmly, until he had been carried a quarter of 
The fact is, neither intelligence, nor wealth, nor poverty, is| a mile from the place where the accident occurred. This pres-; Rat, Roap....The bill to charter the Cineinneti and xarles- 
exclusively corruptible or honest. Men derive their lionesty | ence of mind saved his life. But forthe lecture referred to he; tonrail-road has pass athe Kentucky Legislature and become 
from their educations and their hearts, and not from the circ ume probably would have bled to death. If no other advantage! alaw. Illumina’ ons, bonfires, and other demonstratious of joy 
ances among which they happen to exist. In every condition) were derived from those lectures, would not the lecturer feel, have attested the interest which is felt hereabouts in this en- 
you find honesty—in every condition you find corruptibility. | himself amply remunerated ? | terprise, of incalculable importance to our city and our neigh 
Pa - me : e * as for one menting that favorite phrase, § the This is one of the ten thousand benefits which have resulted! bors over the river. 
e " poor people And was be the friend of the| from the establishment of the Mechanics? Institute. It has| 
people? Were the Gracchi exclusively so? Fisher Ames des-| saved many, we believe, from ignorance and dissipation, who 
pised every spruut of a fetid soil, and was he an enemy of the} are now excellent members of society. Such an institution} Tae Staror THe West....Mr. Cleyton ascended at Mohile on 
age Ww ashington never told the people that their hearts merits not only the good wishes of all, but it also deserves the, the 5th inst. He had not gas enough and made a short voyage. 
the only temples of patriotism, and was he not their! active patronage of every one who is rightfully called a man. He is going to try it again. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SILK CULTURE. 


Many persons read! 
published, deser bing 
suppose the bu 
editimust indeed be 


£9 Munutely every 


iit 


pursuits, and has none similar to it to serve asa guide; but 
whenonee understood, it becomes quite simple, and 1s as easy 
as raising pigs and poultry. It is only necessary, during the 
short yee riod of the « stence of the worms, to supply their 


wants and protcet them from Injury; to shelter them trom the 
storms, cold, and wind; and to feed them with proper food 
when hungry; and le 
Many, indeed, have | estul who never had the 
advantage ! nearly 


there can be litt danger of success.— 


yeon entirely suces 


It 
SUK eS 


tablishiment; and 
all in this country have been mostly guided by theirown expe- 
rence. Yetin many respects, American articles thus produe- 
edhave been found tully equal, & often superior, to foreign ones, 
In Reonomy, Pa., it has been se 
ties of silk have 

chiels, and other bron 
spun, woven and turn 
domestic silk handkere! 


of secing a single 


veral years since large quant 
been manutactured into handker- 
tart which have been recled, dved, 
sHedatthat place; and in Dayton, Ohio, 
iefs have been made of most excellent 
quality, the product of the native mulberry, where the process 
of winding, reeling, doubling, twisting, &e., were pertormed 
by machinery, principally of the 
the establishmeut, very come 
monarticle of manutaeture in all parts of the country. 

The following calculation of the labor attending and cone 
nected with the of silk, in Connecticut, is by John 
Fitch, Ksq., of Manstield, in that state. 

One acre of tull grown trees, set one and a half reds apart, 
will produce forty pounds of silk. 

The labor may be estimated as follows: 

lor the three first weeks after the worms are hatched, one 
woman who is acquainted with the business, or children who 
would be equal to such a person, 

For the next or fourteen cays, five hands, or what 
would be equal to tive, if performed by children, "This period 
finishes the worms. 

Mor picking off the balls,and reeling the silk, it will require 
about the same amount of labor, for the same length of time, 
as the last mentioned period, which may be performed by wo- 
men and children. ‘The aforesaid labor and board may be 
estimated at eighty dollars, spinning the silk at thirty-four 
dollars; forty pounds of silk, at the /owest cash price, is now 
worth two hundred dollars—which makes the following result: 

40 Ibs, silky at $5 per pound, $200 00 

Laborand board, $80 00 

Spinning, 34 00 

Nett profit per acre, 


vestings, 


Cless 


invention of the proprictor ot 


Sewing silk of all colors, is a 


twelve 


114 00 
$86 00 
The principal part of the labor may be performe d by women 
and children. But where the business 
siderable extent, it is considered more 
some men for the last period 


is carried on to a con- 
profitable to employ 
of the wornis. 

It isnow believed by many, that if instead of transplanting 
the trees inthe orchard form, asin the above estimate, they are 
placed in rows about cight feet apart and two or three feet in 
the row, by proper care and culture, five times the amount may 
be raised from an acre. But even on the supposition in the 
above estimate, (which experiment has proved to be very mod- 
erates) how can an ucre of land be made to vield a greater 
profit! Jf the rockiest towns in Connecticut produce annually 
seventy or eighty thousand dollars; why not the more 
fertile regions further west do asmueh! Children may make 
more froman vere of mulberry trees, than men can make from 
an acre of wheat or corn. 

Perseverance and judgment are required for suecess in this, 
as well asin eve ry branch of business; and those who engage 
in the work must be prepared for some disappointments at the 
commencement, for experience is always necessary in every 
undertaking. But difliculties will soon : 


tice. 


may 


be overcome by prac- 


greater the number of cocoons produced, the greater will be the 
inducement for the erection of silk tilatures and the manufae- | 
tories of the best construction, which wil! not only ele apen the 
labor, butinerease materially the value by improving the qual- 
ityot thearticles., Nor can there be any danger otf th 
ket becoming soon overstocked, while ten or twelve millions 
of dollars worth are annually consumed in the United States; 
besides which millions of dollars worth of raw silk are vearly 
mported into Frarce and England to supply the manutactories. 
~Cenesee Farmer. : 


mar- 


| 

WESTERN ENTEF PRISE. | 

Tne enterprise of the West is not generally appreciated.— 

Asa specimen we have procured from Messrs, Corey and Web- 

ster, the following list of books published by them within the 

last three years, ‘These books with the exception of the Life 
of Black-Hawk, are of sterling value. 

The Western Primer, 60,000; Webster's Spelling, 600,000; 
the Primary Reader, 7,500; the Eiementury Reader, 37,000; 
Western Reader, 16,000; Webster’s History of the United 
States, 4000; Miss Beccher’s Geography, 15,000; Pocket 
Testament, 6,500; Watts’ and Select Hymns, 8000; Dr Beech- 
ers Lectures on Scepticism, three editions, lOUU each; Proff. 
Stowe’s Introductory to the Study of the Bible, 1500; the 
Christian Lyre, 2000; Mitehell’s Chemistry, 1000; Eberle on 
the Diseases of Children, 2000; Ditto Notes of Practice, 1500; 
Young Lady’s Assistant in Drawing, 1000; Munsell's Map, 
3,500; Chase’s Statutes of Ohio, three volumes, 1000; Ham- 
mond’s Reports, 6th vol. 500: total, seven hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand tivo hundred and fifty!!! Probably some of the | 
many other publishers in this city have got out nearly or quite 
asmany books. ‘Truly, we are a book-making and a book- 
reading nation.—Joural and Luminary. 





ne the elaborate articles which have been 
process, are led to 
intricate and difficult, "To the inexperienc- 
now, because itis different from most other 


jthat he, being then up and moving about on account of sick- 
Competition cannot affect it, exeept for the better; for the | ness inthe family, lust command of his feet, and for ten or fif- 


A SECOND TECUMSEH. 


Tue St. Augustine Herald of the 13th ult. has the follow- 
ing statement of Powell, the Seminole Indian Chief. As he 
is the head and front of that tribe in their late and present 
\depredations and murder, this account of him may not prove 
uninteresting to the reader: 

*The character of this chief is butlittle known, and not suf- 
iently appreciated. He is represented to be a savage of great 
tact, energy of character, and bold daring. The skill which 
lhe hastoralong time managed to frustrate the measures of 
our government for the removal of the Indians beyond the 
Mississippi,entitle him to be considered as superior to Black 
Hawk. Charley Omathla, a chief of the friendly party, inter- 
posed diffieuluesto the execution ot his plans, and he at once 
shot him. He bore an inveterate hatred to Gen. Thompson, 
jand yet he concealed his antipathies so skilfully as to deceive 
| the agent, and toinduce him to consider Powell as personally 
jiriendly. Gen, Thompson fell by the hands of Powell. This 
| Warrior chief was present three days after, at the battle of the 
Withlucouchy, a detail of which,so far as we are able to col- 
jleet the same, is Contained in this day’s paper, It is proper to 
jobserve that he ought not to be called Powell, as that is only a 
jnick-name. His Indian name is *Oseola,’? and by that name 
he should be distinguished. It is apprehended that he will give 
the government much trouble, ifthey do not act with that de- 
}cision and ene rgy that become the power and force of the 
jeountry. ‘The devastation and ruin that he has already caused 
| will nut fall short of a million of dollars.’ 


le 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Some recent developments have been made in England which 
excite great attention on the part of literary and scientific men. 
If these revelations are true, the name of Newton, so long the 
peculiar boast of England, and to which the whole civilized 
world has pointed, as the most exalted proof of the capabilities 
of human intellect, will soon become synonymous with envy, 
dishonor and meanness. By a late article in the London Quar- 
terly Review, on the life of Flamstead, it appears that to him 
belongs the honor of those brilliant discoveries which have 
immortalized Newton, Autograph papers of Flamstead have 
been discovered, which, it is said, place the matter beyonda 
doubt. The severe ordeal to which Newton was subjected in 
his life-time, his controversy with Leibnitz, in which his pre- 
tensions were thoroughly sifted, and through which he passed 
triumphant, incline us to the belief that the reviewer has found 
amare’s nest. We wait with interest for further disclosures.— 
Buffalo Patriot and Advertiser. 


GREAT CITY--IN PROSPECT. 


A GLANce upon the map of the United States will at once 
satisfy any intelligent man that a great city must, at an early 
day, rise on some point upon those immense, inland seas which 
constitute the Northern boundary of our territory. At present 
it seems generally admitted that this point will either be di- 
rectly at or near to the south-western end of Lake Erie. This 
spotlies in a vast crescent formed by the lakes, constituting a 
sort of strait, by which the navigation and commerce of Lake 
Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie and Green 
Bay must pass. And when it is considered that those Lakes 
embrace a coast of about 4000 miles, bordered on all sides by 
tertile lands, soon to be peopled by millions of thrifty and in- 
dustrious inhabitants, who can now undertake to estimate the 
extent of their trade or the magnitude of the city at which 
this trade will econcentrate.— Baltimore American. 





| 





EARTHQUAKE. 


A GENTLEMAN residing in purchase street, informed us this 
morning, that about quarter before three o’clock, there were 
three distinct shocks of an earthquake. ‘The two first were 
slight, but the third was severe, and shook his house so much, 





teen seconds tottered considerably as the floor moved under 
him. Onmaking inquiry, we learn that a similar shock was 
felt in various other parts of the city, at the same hour, and 
was accompanied by a loud noise resembling the rapid passage 
of a mail coach over a paved street.—Boston Transcript. 





MATHEMATICAL CALCULATION. 


Wuat a noisy creature would a man be, were his voice, in 
proportion to his weight, as loud as that ofa locust! A locust 
can be heard at the distance of 1-16th of a mile. The golden 
wren is said to weigh but half an ounce; so that a middling size 
man would weigh down not short of 4000 of them; and it must 
be strange if a golden wren would not outweigh four of our 
locusts. Supposing, therefore, that a common man weighs as 
much as 16,000 of our locusts, and that the note of a leeust can 
be heard 1-16th of a mile, a man of common dimensions, pretty 
sound in wind and limb ought to be able to make himself dis- 
tinctly heard at the distance of 1,600 miles; and when he sneez- 
ed, ‘his house to fall about his ears?” 





EXTRACT. 


I am acquainted with a great many very good wives, nota- 
ble, and somanaging that they make a man every thing but 
happy—and I know a great many others, who sing, and paint, 
and play, and eut paper, and are so accomplished that they 
have no time to be agreeable, and no time to be useful. Pic- 
turesand fiddles, and every thing but agreeableness and good- 
ness, can be had for noney; but as there is no market where 
pleasant manners, and engaging conversation, and christian 
virtues, are to be bought, methinks it isa pity the ladies do not 


—— 
CHURCH AND ARMY. 


| A cLeRGyMaN has even more influence with the women th, 
the handsome captain, ‘The captain will captivate the fane, 
| whilst the young parson seizes upon the imagination, and ei 
j duc sit tohis service. ‘The captain is consciousof his advaniy 
| ges, and sees the impression he has made long before hig ,;, 
| tim suspects the reality of any preference. ‘The parson, Unies 
he be the vain fop, for which, however, his education CS nti), 
|ly unfits him, has often secured to himself the imagination ang 
through the imagination, the best affections of those amo 

| whom he lives, before he is seriously attached himself —q,, 
ridge. 


‘THE WINTER. 


Ovr severe winters appears so far, to have entirely verifies 
the predictions of some French writers, who affirmed, a fey 
months since, as our readers well recollect, that the presence of 
a comet has always been attended with this extraordinary eojg 
state of theatmosphere. If comets are as is now generally De 
lieved, humid nebulous bodies, or expanded thin vapors, they 
may possibly attract heat, as clouds in our atmosphere dg, 
from the planets whose orbits they traverse. Setting this aside, 
the fact we know is, that the winter has been, thus tar, uncom. 
monly cold. 





POLAND, 


Tue population of the kingdom of Poland, according to the 
census made this year, amounts to 4,058,617 souls; it is com. 
posed of 3,211,357 Catholics, 216,983 individuals belonging t 
the Greek United Church, 937 Greek sectarians, 212,798 Lu. 
therians, 2,201 of the Reformed Church, 199 Morovian brothers, 
913 Memnonities, 258 Bohemians, 343 Mahometans, and 410, 
062 Jews. 


ANTIQUE CAST. 


A cast of a very ancient bas-relief, which exists in the Mi. 
of Olives, near Jerusalem, has been just deposited in the Cabj- 
net of Antiquities at the Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. It is 
thought King David is here represented in his real costume— 
The cap and the robe, are covered with an inscription that can- 
not be decyphered. ‘This cast excites great attention among 
archeologists. 





STILL COLDER. 


WE are inthe midst of a Siberian winter. The thermometer 
yesterday morning (Friday, the 5th,) at sun-rise, at this office, 
stood at 17 degrees below zero; at other places in Market-street 
at 18 and 20 below; at U. S. Arsenal, Watervliet, 25. During 
the day the thermometer scarcely rose above zero—wind N, W, 
and exceedingly sharp.— Albany Argus. 





CELESTE. 


Tue New-Orleans American ot the 14th inst. says—* Made- 
moiselle CeLesTe completed on Saturday the most brilliant and 
profitable engagement ever known in America, and we much 
doubt if it has ever been equalled in Europe—the receipts for 
twenty-four successive nights, averaging eleven hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars and fifty cents per night.,—*Heel and toe” 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


Tuent is nothing of interest from Spain. 
ry of marchings and counter-marchings, 
is again repeated, 


The same old sto- 
and petty skirmishing 


The present cold weather is fatal to hard drinkers, they rush 
from the bar room into the open air, half drunk, get chilled 
soon, anddiein ashorttime. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that liquor keeps out the cold; it burns the stomach, but the 
heat soon subsides, and chills ensue. 


A sad calamity occured at Greenock, Nov. 2lst, in conse- 
quence of the bursting of the dam onCartsburn rivulet. The 
torrent, in its progress towards the sea, over-flowed almost the 
entire suburbs of Greenock, called Crawford’s Dyke, destroy- 
ing property to the value of £30,000, and forty-eight lives. 


A fire broke out at Paris, Dee. 12th, which destroyed pro- 
perty valued at from one and a half to three millions of francs. 


A celebrated picture, miraculously painted, (if we may be- 
lieve the Romish legend,) and which is kept in great state in 
the church of Santissima Annunziata, in Florence, was recent- 
ly unveiled and shown to the people, in order to stop the pro- 
gress of the cholera!! 


A young woman who was for two years an inmate of acon- 


vent in Canada, is about to publish a book of disclosures in 
New-York. 
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oftener try to provide them at home.—Hannah Moore. 





Walnut street, between Fifth and Sixth, East side. 
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